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A SKETCHBOOK BY THOMAS COLE 


HE drawings of Thomas Cole have received very little 
independent attention, in contrast with the generous 
amount of study given to his paintings. This is unfortu- 
nate, for a general familiarity with his sketches would temper 
somewhat the one-sided view of Cole as chiefly a moralizing 
romantic. The sketches reveal a side of the aritst that is not so 
apparent in his more famous paintings. Cole emerges more as a 
quiet, impartial observer of nature than a romantic visionary 
or self-indulgent moralizer given to historical and religious 
allegory. Most of Cole’s sketches are outdoor nature studies: 
factual, objective recordings of trees and rocks, and panoramic 
views. They were intended as notes for future studio reference 
and not as works of art in themselves. Many are cluttered with 
color notations. It is from these sketches, then, that one gains 
a more balanced picture of his artistic dimensions. In addition, 
one acquires, by comparing sketches that are preparatory to 
known paintings, appreciable insight into the artist’s creative 
process of transforming his initial perceptual experience of na- 
ture into his final interpretive one as embodied on the canvas. 
The Art Museum of Princeton University is fortunate in 
possessing drawings representative of nearly the entire career 
of Thomas Cole, ranging from one of the few surviving sketches 
Cole made during the summer of 1828, the beginning of his 
career as a serious artist (no drawings come down to us belore 
that date), to three attractive pencil and chalk drawings made on 
the 1846 sketching excursion to the Adirondack Mountains, 
only a year and a half before his death. But in between lies the 
most important item: a sketchbook, begun in 1839, which was 
acquired by Dr. Frank ]. Mather in 1940 from Cole's grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Florence H. Cole-Vincent, and presented to the 
Museum. Before I discuss certain selected sketches, I should like 
to introduce the reader to some of the more essential character- 
istics Of Cole’s landscapes in general, in order to supply a neces- 
sary context for the sketchbook. 
When Cole began the sketchbook, he was considered by many 
the leading landscape painter of his time. In fact James Feni- 
more Cooper went so far as to say: “As an artist, I consider Cole 


one of the very first geniuses of the age... | know of no other 
painter whose works manifest such high poetic feeling. Mind 
struggles through all he attempts,—mind accompanied by that 
impulsive feeling of beauty and sublimity that denote genius.” 

Cole rose to fame quite early in his life. It was in 1825 (when 
he was only 24 years old) that three well known artists, John 
Trumbull, Asher Durand, and William Dunlap, discovered 
Cole's first Catskill landscapes in a New York art shop (Mr. 
Dixey’s). They were the first paintings of the Catskill Moun- 
tains to appear on the art scene, and they won enthusiastic 
admiration from the three men, each of whom bought a land- 
scape. Word quickly spread of the new talent and Cole soon 
entered the most important New York art circles of the time. 
The following year he was invited to become a founder of the 
National Academy of Design. 

In 1828, Cole painted two strikingly different landscapes 
which are especially indicative of the two sides of his artistic 
personality and activity. These paintings, Ad View of the White 
Mountains and The Expulsion from the Garden of Eden, show 
clearly the two distinct types of landscape characteristic of Cole's 
over-all output: the “pure” landscape, closely dependent upon 
an outdoor sketch of a particular view; and the quasi-symbolic 
landscape, usually compiled from several tentative studio 
sketches, and incorporating most often historical or literary 
themes. Happily, both these paintings can be studied with refer- 
ence to their preparatory sketches.’ The White Mountain land- 
scape sticks to the empirical approach of the open air sketch. 
The Expulsion, on the other hand, presents a highly dramatized 
vision of wild nature juxtaposed to pastoral nature, compiled 
partly from imagination and partly from European romantic 
art (as we will see in a moment), and in addition devoted to a 
Biblical theme. Its relation to the preliminary sketch is much 

1 L. Noble, The Life and Work of Thomas Cole, New York, 1853, pp. 224-225. 

2 Art in America 4, 1915, Opposite page 28; reproduction of View of the White 
Mountains: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, M. and M. Karolik Collection of 
American Paintings, 1815 to 1865, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, plate 89, The Expul- 
sion from the Garden of Eden. 

Thid,, plate sketch for The Expulsion; FE. Seaver, Thomas Cole One 


Hundred Years Later, Hartford, 1948, cover, for White Mountain sketch; P. 


Leslie, “Thomas Cole and the Romantic Sensibility.” Ar/ Quarterly 5, 1942, pp. 


igg-211, for further mention of this sketch and its related painting. 
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freer than in the case of the other painting, which was a nearly 
verbatim reflection of the sketch-model. 

Cole, in The Expulsion (a kind of primeval theme far re- 
moved in place and time), feels no obligation to be bound by 
reality. Witness, for example, the fantastic explosion of light 
from within the strange, craggy natural archway of Paradise; or 
the raging volcano in the upper left, shooting fire into the dark, 
ominous sky and creating so violent a contrast with the placid 
tropical Garden of Eden on the right. This free departure from 
external reality, however, is not altogether an independent 
venture on Cole's part. As is often the case with his religious 
and allegorical landscapes, Cole shows himself to be an impres- 
sionable consultant of other art. In this case, it is the work of 
the English romantic, John Martin, whose mezzotint illustra- 
tions for a giant, luxury edition of Milton's Paradise Lost pub- 
lished the year before (1827) included an Expulsion scene that 
undoubtedly influenced Cole.* It exhibits the same motif of 
supernatural light bursting out from a tunnel. And the poses 
of Adam and Eve are very close to those in Cole's Expulsion. 
But Cole has shifted the emphasis from Adam and Eve to the 
outburst of divine light by making the latter the focal point of 
the picture. He also places the two sinners much farther within 
the scene so that they become mere specks. The dynamic land- 
scape monopolizes our whole attention, 

These two sides of Cole—the taithtul renderer of American 
scenery and the romantic dramatizer of remote events—are not 
absolutely diametrically opposed to one another. Rather, they 
are interrelated poles of a flexible personality who likes to vary 
his distance from reality. Even in these two paintings there is 
a prominent common element: the dead tree stumps. The two 
on the far right of the White Mountain landscape were not 
in the original sketch. They are romantic additions, melancholy 
symbols of decay starkly silhouetted against the contrasting 
green vitality of the forest-covered mountain slope behind. And 
while the large decrepit tree toward the center of the painting 
was in the sketch and therefore drawn from nature, one can say 
Cole was romantic in choosing a site which contained such a 
tree. Conversely, the tortured, half-dead tree in The Expulsion 


4'T. Balston, John Martin, London, 1947, plate ze. 
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was probably painted from one of Cole's many tree studies, 
which, in context with the rest of the picture, takes on a drama 
of its own. It exists in forlorn isolation on the far left, balancing 
all by itself the numerous but more distant trees on the right. 
Cole often referred to trees in his diary. For example, he wrote 
in 1825: “Treading the mosses of the forest, my attention has 
often been attracted by the appearance of action and expression 
in trees. I have been led to reflect upon the fine effects they 
produce, and to look into the causes. They spring from some 
resemblance to man . . . Exposed to adversity and agitations, 
they battle for existence or supremacy. On the mountain, ex- 
posed to the blasts, trees grasp the crags with their gnarled 
roots, and struggle with the elements with wild contortions.’”” 

In the summer of 1829, Cole left for a three-and-a-hall-year 
tour of Europe. On the advice of Washington Allston, he spent 
more than half his time in England, the country of his birth 
from which he had emigrated in 1818. Though he saw many 
paintings and visited many artists, his own self-taught technique 
changed very little. He merely became more conscious of the 
importance of color. Actually, he was quite unimpressed with 
English painting, with the exception of the 18th century land- 
scapist, Richard Wilson, and his own contemporary, |. W. M. 
Turner. The latter's Dido Building Carthage particularly made 
an impression on him. (Some of the architectural ensembles of 
his later Course of Empire recall Turner's Carthage.) 

Cole headed for Italy via France in May, 1831, spending a 
fortnight in Paris. There he had hoped to study his favorite 
painter, Claude Lorrain, but found most of the Louvre given 
over to an exhibition of modern French painting. French aca- 
demic art was even less attractive to him than that of the English 
Royal Academy. He wrote in his diary: “Although the English 
had informed me that the present French artists were low in 
merit, I did not expect to find them so totally devoid of it. I 
was disgusted with their subjects. Battle, murder, and death, 
Venuses and Psyches, the bloody and the voluptuous are the 
things they seem to delight in: and these are portrayed in a cold, 
hard, and often tawdry style, with an almost universal deficiency 
in 


Noble, op.cit., p. 65. Thid., pp. 125-126. 


His reaction to modern Italian art, during his nine months’ 
stay in Italy, was much the same: “Italian painting is perhaps 
worse than French; in landscape it is dry, and in tact wretched.” 
But what did impress Cole in Italy were the ancient ruins. A 
number of his subsequent landscapes incorporated the motif of 
the architectural ruin. Also, despite his rebellious attitude 
toward the academic art then being produced in Rome, his 
conception of great art became increasingly academic. He came 
to believe implicitly in the supremacy of subject matter. A 
passage from his diary shows this in no uncertain terms: “The 
language of art itself should have the subserviency of a velhicle. 
It is not art itself. Form and color should always be subservient 
to the subject and never raised to the dignity of an end.” 

This thematic bias was applied with great vigor after the 
artist returned to America in November, 1832. He became 
increasingly preoccupied with historical allegory. But now indi- 
vidual panels were inadequate to contain his monumental 
heroic epics. He required multi-panel cycles. For example, his 
most famous work, The Course of Empire, is a series of five 
large story-landscapes which project panoramically the rise and 
fall of classical civilization. And his next most-known work, 
The Voyage of Life, begun in 1839, is distributed over four 
panels from Youth to Old Age. Cole wrote the year before that 
he preferred “subjects that embrace more than one picture” 
because they offered him “more scope for poetical invention, 
and are perhaps more capable of sentiment than subjects re- 
quiring only a single canvas.” Beside all these allegorical paint. 
ings, the Princeton sketchbook offers an abrupt contrast, com- 
prising almost entirely views copied directly from nature. It is 
time now to focus our attention on a few selected examples 
from this very little known sketchbook. 

The Cole sketchbook in The Art Museum is one of the largest 
of the ten recorded by Esther Seaver in 1948.'° It measures 
1114” x 17”. Originally it contained 26 folios, but three have 
been cut Out (Folios 1, 21, 22). Sketches occupy 4o of the 46 
remaining pages; six are completely blank. Three-quarters of 
the sketches are landscape delineations, filled with many color 


7 p. Thid., p. 116. [hid., p. 225. 
Seaver, op.cil., p. 37. Accession number 4o-78. 
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notations. Over half are views of Mt. Desert Island, Maine, and 
must have been drawn during the summer of 1844. the only 
time Cole made a trip to Maine. Only two of the forty-odd 
sketches are dated. One is a view of a river in the Catskills on 
Folio 6, recto, dated “Sept. gth 1842” (three years after the 
book was begun according to the cover date) (Figs. 4, 6). The 
other is the very next sketch on Folio 6, verso, which ts a ren- 
dering of the same view from a different angle, but dated 
“August 5th 1844" (just before the Mt. Desert trip) (Fig. 5). 
So we have two main gaps: a three year one between 1839 and 
i842, and a two-year one between 1842 and 1844. Only five 
sketches fall between the first two dates, but one of them can 
be dated July, 1839: a view labelled “Notch in the White 
Mountains” (Fig. 3). We learn from Noble's biography of 
Cole that the artist made only one trip to New Hampshire after 
1828—during the first three weeks of July, 1839. 

To our good fortune, a painting has come down to us which 
is clearly based on this particular sketch. It is a landscape en- 
titled The Notch in the White Mountains, currently owned by 
the Sanitary Scale Company in Chicago." The work is signed 
and dated: “T. Cole 1839." Here, as in the view of Mt. Wash- 
ington, Cole is content to be the pure landscapist, maintaining 
a close dependence upon the outdoor sketch. But while the 
topographical contours in the painting repeat those of the 
sketch, a number of details have been altered and a few addi- 
tions made. Cole takes more romanticizing liberties than he 
did in the Mt. Washington landscape. The most conspicuous 
additions are the storm-gathered clouds in the upper left and 
the large, dead tree-stump in the lower right. A less noticeable 
insert is the mounted rider half-way between us and the barn. 
Cole often introduced the human figure in his studio “blow-up” 
of a preparatory nature-sketch. He was not an impersonal con- 
templator of nature-in-isolation, like the later Cézanne. Rather, 
he required a vehicle of self-identification; something that 
would induce him as an onlooker to travel imaginatively into 
the midst of a scene. Cole makes some compositional adjust- 
ments in the painting. For example, he moves the notch, which 
was on axis in the sketch, slightly to the left in the painting, 


11 Thid., pl. 41. 
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and under the mountain peak, making a subtly off-center com- 
position, Secondly, he alters the foreground. In the sketch there 
is only one dominant element: a dead tree-stump to the right 
of center. In the painting there are two prominent stumps in 
the foreground, one at each end. The stump from the sketch 
is eliminated so as not to compete with the large one added 
on the right of the painting. These near-distance end points, 
together with the two masses in the middle distance, funnel our 
vision directly into the notch, unimpeded by any center fore- 
ground objects. Thirdly, Cole moves the barn to the other side 
of the notch, yet retaining its angle of recession which runs 
toward the notch. 

Thus Cole was not blind to compositional matters; he occa- 
sionally modified reality for reasons other than romantic associa- 
tion, though it is difficult to separate them completely from the 
latter. As he himself wrote: ““The pictures of all great painters 
are something more than imitations of nature as they found 


it... If imagination is shackled, and nothing is described but 
what we see, seldom will anything truly great be produced 
either in painting or poetry .. . The most lovely and pertect 


parts of nature should be brought together and combined in 
a whole that shall surpass in beauty and effect any picture 
painted from a single view.”'* This romantic idealist credo, 
however, applies mainly to Cole's elaborate, allegorical land- 
scapes. In his “pure” landscapes, he is more a romanticizing 
realist. Yet it is this view of great art as a transcendence of 
nature which induces him to make at least some departures 
from reality in his plain landscapes for purposes of mood and 
composition. 

It would seem likely that the sketches preceding this “Notch 
in the White Mountains” were also drawn in 1839. The draw- 
ing on the second folio (Fig. 1) is the only figure composition 
in the whole sketchbook, although there are occasional sketches 
of figures; it is especially interesting since it illustrates how 
receptive Cole was to John Flaxman. The drawing is a direct 
copy of one of Flaxman’s engravings tor Aeschylus’s Eumenides: 
“Orestes imploring Apollo to deliver the Furies.”'* Cole simply 


12 Noble, op.cil., p. 93. 
18 Ocuvre de Flaxman, Paris, 1847, engraving 24 for the Tragedies of Aeschylus. 
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converts Orestes into an artist by putting into his raised arms 
a loose leaf sketch of a landscape and omitting the sword. The 
theme thus becomes in a sense Cole kneeling before his muse. 
But while the neo-classic iconography is identical to the engrav- 
ing, the style of line is quite different. Cole, indeed, does not 
really have a line to speak of. His figures are composed in terms 
of a fuzzy, weakly hesitant pencil pushing, devoid of any real 
character. Cole's chief shortcoming was his unconfident render- 
ing of the human figure. Conditions during his youth and early 
manhood forced him to be a self-taught artist, without access to 
casts or helpful criticism. His only models were natural objects 
which led him to become primarily a landscape painter, follow. 
ing the precedent of Thomas Doughty, the first “full time” 
landscape specialist in America. What few figure subjects he 
attempted generally attracted criticism. All his commissions 
were for landscapes. 

This sketch is one of the few surviving examples of a copy 
after a specific work. Interestingly enough, the sketchbook con- 
tains another instance, a study after one of the heads in Flax- 
man’s “Dante observing the Souls who pray amid Flames,” an 
engraving for the Purgatorio (Fig. 10). Again, there is no clear 
definition of line. However, that Cole was capable of strong, 
decisive line-drawing, at least when making a study from a 
living model, is shown by his profile portrait of Horatio 
Greenough which he drew in Italy."* 

The faint sketch on the third folio is, I feel, a rough pre- 
liminary for The Architect's Dream, commissioned in 1849. 
One can just make out the diagonally receding, superposed 
colonnades on the right, with a lightly drawn pyramid in the 
far distance. Also present is the large, truncated capital in the 
lower foreground on which rests a reclining lion (in the paint. 
ing, replaced by the architect). On the left we see the church 
spire, and one side of the colossal, flaring capital. But all is so 
faint and indistinct (Fig. 2, almost too faint to reproduce) 
that one can claim this only as the first tentative steps toward 
the making of a real preparatory study for the painting. One 
cannot yet differentiate the various styles and forms of archi. 
tecture that supply the substance of the dream: lonic and Doric 


14 Seaver, op.cit., plate X. 
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temples, a Roman aqueduct, an Egyptian hypostyle hall, and 
a Gothic cathedral, together with a harbor filled with Nile 
boats. Still, enough is in the sketch to associate it with The 
Architect's Dream. 

The next full page sketch after the “Notch in the White 
Mountains” of 1839 is the one dated September, 1842, already 
mentioned (Figs. 4,6). Why this abrupt chronological break? One 
of the reasons is that, from the Autumn of 1839 to the Spring of 
1841, Cole was occupied with his second multi-panel cycle, The 
Voyage of Life, for which there are no preparatory sketches in 
our book. Then in August, 1841, Cole left on his second and 
final trip to Europe, staying this time only a year, returning the 
following August (just before he made this sketch). Now, there 
is one sketch in the back of the sketchbook that shows a view 
of Mt. Aetna, Sicily, the only European scene among the forty- 
odd sketches (Fig. 12). Because there are not more sketches of 
Italy, Sicily, and other places he visited, I suspect the book may 
not have left America, and that the one Mt. Aetna drawing was 
done after Cole’s return to this country (from an original out- 
door sketch). The presence of the frame, in none of the other 
sketches, suggests an intervening studio study for a painting. 
But, on the other hand, the color notations, while few, are 
more characteristic of open air sketches. Whatever the case, the 
sketch is not really preparatory to Cole’s famous landscape, Mt. 
Aetna Viewed from Taormina, as Miss Seaver seems to assume."® 
For in the painting, we view the mountain from before the 
ruins of the Roman theater, overlooking the Bay of Taormina 
on the far left. In the sketch, we stand further inland and ob- 
serve from a site featuring ruins of an aqueduct rather than of 
a theater. Unlike the sketch, the painting conveys the time of 
day—early morning—as seen by the long slanting shadows cast 
by the theater wall. There is a dramatic contrast between the 
dark wall and foreground, broken only by three diagonal shafts 
of horizontal light, and the gleaming white mass of Aetna in the 
distance. We have an engaging tension between two rival cen- 
ters of interest. In the sketch, the mountain dominates the less 
emphatic foreground. Cole picked a point of observation where 
the ruined aqueduct occupied only a corner of the view, with- 

15 Ibid., p. 33; see also plate XIX. 
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Figure 1. Sketchbook, Folio 2, Recto. 
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Figure 2. Sketchbook, Folio 3, Recto. 
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Figure 4. 


Sketchbook, Folio 5, Verso. 
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Figure 5. Sketchbook, Folio 6, Verso. 
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Figure 6. Sketchbook, Folio 6, Recto. 
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Figure 7. Sketchbook, Folio 11, Verso. 
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Figure 8. Sketchbook, Folio 14, Recto. 
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Figure 9. Sketchbook, Folio 12, Recto. 


Figure 10. Sketchbook, Folio 25, Recto. 
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Figure 11. Sketchbook, Folio 16, Verso. 


Figure 12. Sketchbook, Folio 23, Verso. 
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Figure 13. Sketchbook, Folio 17, Recto. 


Figure 14. Mycenaean Figurine. 
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Figure 16. Mycenaean Figurine, Front and Back Views. 


Figure 15. Mycenaean Figurine, Front and Back Views. 
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out interrupting the continuity of the evenly receding ground 
plain. In the Taormina view, the remains of the theater cut 
across the width of the painting and further enhance the dy- 
namic discontinuity of the ground plain; between the ledge on 
which the ruins rest and the bay, one must assume a large 
intervening gulf, further separating the moody half-lit fore- 
ground from the serene, basking mass of earth beyond. The 
sketch does not exhibit this romantic drama of two contrasting 
areas, differentiated spatially and atmospherically. Rather, it 
presents a continuous expanse from near distance to mountain. 
It is a less exciting visual experience than Taormina’s view 
where we stand on a high bluff and look down and up at the 
same time. 

To return to the sketch of September, 1842: it is preparatory 
to a painting now in the Karolik Collection of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, signed and dated: Cole It presents 
a river bend in the foreground and a panoramic view of the 
Catskills on the horizon. Here again, the painting repeats the 
basic topographical contours of the sketch. But as before, there 
are a number of modifications and additions in the painting. 
In the first place, the less panoramic dimensions of the canvas 
caused Cole to cut off about a fifth of the sketch-view (on the 
left side). Secondly, Cole readjusted the position of the highest 
mountain with respect to the river bend. The axis of the moun- 
tain is to the right of the bend in the sketch, while, in the 
painting, it cuts the water. Thirdly, the vantage point is a little 
lower in the painted version, as shown by the level of the plain 
at the foot of the mountains. The most noticeable addition 
appears in the foreground: the figure of a man leaning on an 
axe, with his dog lying nearby beside the stump of a freshly cut 
tree. Sections of the trunk lie in the immediate foreground, A 
second human figure is seen rowing a boat in the middle of the 
river; and a third—a young boy—wanders through an open 
field with his dog. Another typically picturesque insertion is the 
toy-like railroad train pufling along in the distance. And lastly, 
Cole adds a third house in the center of the landscape, just to 
the right of the bridge. The sky receives little emphasis so as not 


1% Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, M. and M. Aarolik Collection of American 
Paintings, 1815 to 1865, pl. gi. 
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to disturb the passivity of the broad, sprawling plain. The gen- 
eral effect is much calmer than that of the White Mountain 
Notch landscape, where the more wild terrain inspired a 
livelier sky. 

Immediately following this sketch is the second and only 
other dated work in the book, a very similar view drawn two 
years later: “August 5th 1844.” It was during this two-year 
interval that Cole painted the views of Aetna, from ‘Taormina, 
and several other paintings for which our sketchbook offers no 
preparatory studies: dn Evening in Arcady (1843), Angels Ad- 
ministering to Christ (1843), An Italian Autumn (1844), and 
Landscape with Round Temple (1844). In other words, he 
capitalized on material gathered on his second trip abroad. But 
apparently, by the summer of 1844, he had his fill and decided 
to return to native landscape painting again. Later that August, 
he made a sketching trip to Mt. Desert Island, Maine. Of the 
sixteen views of the island in the sketchbook, only one resulted 
in a painting and this has not come down to us. We know of it 
from the exhibition records of National Academy of Design; 
among the four landscapes exhibited by Cole in 1845 was one 
entitled View Across Frenchman’s Bay from Mt. Desert Island, 
Maine.“ The sketch in the notebook entitled “Islands in French- 
man’s Bay from Mt. Desert” must have been preparatory to the 
lost 1845 painting (Fig. 8). It is one of the more striking draw- 
ings, with much of the page left blank (the areas of water and 
sky); the painting, no doubt, filled in the voids with a positive 
bay and sky. The high vantage point and wide angle of vision 
seen in this sketch is typical of many of the Mt. Desert sketches. 
Cole anticipated, at least in his sketches, the panoramic ap- 
proach of such second generation “Hudson River artists’ as 
Albert Bierstadt and Frederick Church. (Church, indeed, 
studied with Cole. He was his only pupil, accepted in 1844.) 
Probably the best example of a panoramic vista is the sketch 
entitled “Sand Beach Mountain, Mt. Desert Island” (Figs. 7, 9). 
It occupies nearly two pages or a stretch of thirty inches. As 
far as extant paintings are concerned, Cole never worked with 
such oblong dimensions on canvas. 

The last sketch in the Princeton book that is preparatory to a 

17 National Academy of Design Exhibition Record, 1826-1860, New York, 194%, 
p. 60. 
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known painting appears on Folio 16, verso, and 17, recto (Figs. 
11, 13). It is another page-and-a-half mountain panorama. The 
related painting, A View of Two Lakes and Mountain House, 
Catskill Mountains Morning,” was also one of the four land- 
scapes exhibited at the National Academy's annual show in 
1845. The painting again follows closely the main topographical 
outlines of the sketch, except for the foreground which contains 
a large boulder. By happy coincidence, the Princeton Art Mu- 
seum has a loose leaf ink sketch by Cole treating the same view 
which would appear to be the immediate forerunner of the 
painting (Cover).’” It introduces the large rock in the fore. 
ground as well as a stunted tree that did not get into the 
painting. However, I suspect this ink drawing may be based on 
the sketchbook version rather than being a second outdoor 
study direct from nature. The view is enframed, and there are 
none of the usual color notations. The area in light ink copies 
the sketch verbatim, while the heavy black ink portion accents 
the new dominant foreground, with its eye-catching objects such 
as the uncoiling serpent. Cole apparently then decided he had 
made the foreground too prominent and distracting. In the 
painting, he compromised with the original sketch, which had 
no foreground articulation at all, stressing the middle distance 
mountain and two lakes. He eliminated the tree and the ser- 
pent, and trimmed down the boulder. He also altered the ledge 
on which the rock rests. The major addition in the painting ts 
the stormy sky, so frequent in Cole's mountain landscapes. 
Here, the storm is not just imminent, as in the Notch in the 
White Mountains; it has broken. It descends in a swift shaft 
upon the mountain house, the only human element in the 
scene. The rain falls on the same diagonal axis as the protruding 
rock. The concentration of interest is thus off-center. Yet the 
painting is not off balance. For the drumlin-shaped mountain 
is perfectly centered within the four frames. In fact, it was per- 
haps to enliven the static horizontality of the scene that Cole 
worked in the descending shaft of rain and the projecting off- 

1s Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 14, 1Q50, Pp. 127. Seaver, 
op.cit., Pp. 32. 

1 Accession number yo-85, presented by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Some child's 


pencil scribblings, which include the sun over the mountain, may be seen faintly 
in the photograph. 
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center rock. Of course the romantic love of stormy nature also 
played a part in the motivation. We read in Cole's diary how 
exhilarated he became when caught in a storm while hiking in 
the Catskills. As a wild-nature lover, he liked to see and feel the 
earth and sky turbulently involved with one another (with 
himself in the midst of it all). A painting such as The Savage 
State—part one of the Course of Empire—shows how far Cole 
carried this in his more subjective allegorical landscapes; on 
the right of the scene, the earth seems visibly to merge with the 
violent sky in a vague, undifferentiated continuity. The Catskill 
storm, however, is still close to a real storm, just as the landscape 
reflects essentially a specific view. The only area in the picture 
which seems a bit unnatural is the upper right part where large, 
billowing dark clouds seemingly rise from the valley like 
smoke; perhaps Cole employed the additional mass to balance 
that part of the painting and to round out the roughly oval 
dark boundary that loosely enframes the still sun-lit mountain 
sides within. Thus the finished painting, in comparison with 
the original sketch, is a dynamic translation, if not transforma- 
tion, of a neutral, passive copy of a particular natural view. The 
sketch is devoid of action and uncharged with the dramatic light 
and dark contrasts we find in the painting. These are the posi- 
tively charged values that Cole infuses in his irrepressible yet 
restricted romanticization of an actual view. 

Inasmuch as this painting was exhibited in 1845, one would 
logically conclude that the sketch was probably made in the fall 
of 1844, after Cole’s return from Mt. Desert and before the 
onslaught of winter when the artist discontinued his open-air 
sketching. Since the consecutive stretch of sketches ends on the 
following folio (with an inverted, half finished angle view of 
the same mountain house), | am inclined to assign the year 
1844 as the closing date for the sketchbook, making its life span 
a little over five years. 

Our brief study has resulted in finding at least three sketches 
out of about forty that are definitely preparatory to extant land. 
scapes: the Notch in the White Mountains, the River in the 
Catskills, and the View of Two Lakes and a Mountain House. 
In addition, we found the faint sketch on Folio Three to be at 
least pre-preparatory to The Architect's Dream, while the en- 
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framed view of Mt. Aetna turned out to be only loosely related 
to the famous painted versions of the mountain, contrary to 
Miss Seaver’s view of it as preparatory. A sixth sketch, “Islands 
in Frenchman's Bay from Mt. Desert,” we assumed to be con- 
nected with a lost but recorded painting of the same subject. 
And finally we discovered in the opening sketch, the one figure 
composition in the book, a literal copy of an engraving of John 
Flaxman. Of these seven sketches, the second and the last three 
listed here have not previously been linked with known works 
of art. 

In general, the sketches have shown that Cole's starting point 
for “pure” landscapes was a direct, realistic observation of nature, 
and his finishing point, a somewhat romanticized yet still com- 
pletely recognizable version of a particular view. The paintings 
remained in relatively close contact with their preparatory 
sketches, differing from the historical and fanciful landscapes 
which were much more loosely connected to their sketches, the 
starting point being subjective rather than empirical, as seen 
in The Expulsion or The Architect's Dream. But in both cases, 
the sketches were expedient drafts, practical guides for future 
paintings, drawn with an indifference to artistic style, and not 
attempted as masterworks of drawing. Cole equated art with 
painting. He never looked upon his sketches as artistic ends. 
They were graphic “notes.” Hence their main value today is 
their relation with the known paintings, from which we may 
derive some insight into Cole’s imaginative process of trans- 
forming a functional sketch into his idea of a work of art. 


Louis Hawes 


{Editorial Note: Advanced graduate students in the Department of Art and 
Archaeology may work on original material in the Museum as part of their train- 


ing. The results of their studies, such as the article above, are occasionally pub- 
lished in The Record.| 
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THREE MYCENAEAN FIGURINES 


HE innate artistry of the Mycenaean Greeks, whose deeds 
and adventures are woven into the Homeric poems, per- 
meates their creations, both rich and humble. Even such 

hastily-made, inexpensive objects as the three clay figurines illus- 
trated in Figures 14-16,' show the spritely animation and sense of 
decoration which are dominant qualities in Mycenaean art. Ter- 
racottas of this sort, hand-made of buff clay and decorated with a 
glaze-paint which ranges from red through brown to black in 
color, were made in quantity from the late fourteenth to the 
late twelfth century B.c. and have been found in Mycenaean 
settlements both on the Greek mainland and overseas. By far 
the most common type is the representation of a female figure 
with a pinched, bird-like head and the lower body schematized 
into a column with splayed base; the shape of the flat upper 
body is analogous to the Greek letters phi, tau, or upsilon and, 
accordingly, the three variations have been classified with these 
alphabetic labels. One of the newcomers to the Princeton col- 
lection is of the “Upsilon” type (Figure 15).° another of the 
“Phi” type (Figure 16);* both figures wear a headdress under 
which the hair waves in scallops and falls in a thick rope down 
the back, and a garment of crinkly material graphically indi- 
cated by wavy painted lines. The third figurine (Figure 14)! 
belongs to a category much less frequently encountered, the com- 
bination of human and animal figures. (Animals alone, we 
should add parenthetically, are almost as common in the reper- 
tory as the female figures.) Figures may ride in horse-drawn 

1 The three Princeton figurines are presented here to the readers of The Record 
in a condensed version of an article for the “Festschrift” which The Institute for 
Advanced Study will publish in honor of Hetty Goldman's seventy-fifth birthday. 
The late appearance of this issue of The Record makes it possible to refer to 
the volume without divulging the secret to Miss Goldman. 

2 Necession Number 56-55. Height, 0.096 m. Slightly chipped. All three figurines 
were purchased with the Caroline G. Mather Fund. They were photographed by 
Elizabeth G. C. Menzies of Princeton. 

® Accession Number 56-54. Height, 0.1.26 m. 

* Accession Number 56-56. Height, o.o82 m.; length, o.12 m. The bull's right 
horn and the man’s right arm are missing; the tail is chipped and there are 
mended breaks at the top of the right foreleg and in the body back of the 
shoulders. 
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chariots,* plough behind horses,® or (as in Figure 14) ride on 
bulls.* This last combination is of particular interest because it 
is one of the indications that the acrobatic events so popular 
in Minoan Crete were continued on the mainland, events in 
which men and women somersaulted over the horns of charging 
bulls. Our figure has apparently made a vault and is securely 
seated on the shoulders of a docile-looking animal (whose short 
tail, we must admit, does not seem particularly bovine); his 
pinched head and his arms, twisted around the long, spreading 
horns, are clearly modelled, but his lower body melts into the 
animal with a lack of definition characteristic of these figurines. 

We are not entirely certain of the meaning and intention of 
the Mycenaean terracottas.* It may well be that the people who 
bought them were not consistent in their motives and did not 
themselves fully understand the meaning. The purpose was not 
only funereal, for the figurines have been found in sanctuaries 
and habitations as well as in graves. At times, circumstances 
suggest a use as simple toys, at other times as idols; most often, 
however, the explanation seems to be that the figures were 
votive offerings which could be adapted to different occasions. 

Our three figurines are said to have come from a grave and 
so they were intended as gifts or offerings by the living for the 
dead. Since the headdresses imply divinity, the female figures 
may well represent a goddess, or at least a being who offered 
divine protection. The man on the bull is more puzzling. We 
are not certain whether the acrobatic performances were sacred 
or secular, particularly when transplanted from Minoan to 
Mycenaean surroundings; perhaps vestiges of a religious char- 
acter, now completely lost to us, still remained to make the 


terracotta appropriate for a burial. PFJ 


> Cf. Carl Blegen, Prosymna, Cambridge, 1937, pp. 365-366, figs. 617-618. 

6Cf. A. J. B. Wace, Chamber Tombs at Mycenae, Oxford, 1932, pp. 216-217, 
pl. XNIV. 

7 Cf. A Furtwingler, Aegina: Das Heiligtum der Aphaia, Munich, 1906, p. 974, 
nos. 16-17. Porphyrios Dikaios, 4 Guide to the Cyprus Museum, Nicosia, 1947, 
p- 130 (18); 1053, P. 171 (1g); Dr. Dikaios has very kindly sent a photograph of 
this piece which is very similar to, but more distinctly modelled than, the 
Princeton figurine. 

®* For a recent discussion, see George FE. Mylonas, “Cycladic and Mycenaean 
Figurines,” Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, XL, 1955. pp. 1-14, 
and the bibliography cited in the article. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


The following objects were acquired during 1955: 


PAINTINGS 


Egyptian, circa 1385-1370 B.c., “Metalworkers,” fresco from the tomb of Nebamun 
at Thebes. The Carl Otto von Kienbusch, Jr.. Memorial Collection. 

Soga Jasoku, “Birds and Lotus.” Anonymous Japanese, rgth century, “Landscape.” 
Presented by John M. Crawford, Jr. 

William Merritt Chase, “Lady Playing Guitar.” Museum Purchase (The Caroline 
G. Mather Fund). 

Asher B. Durand, “Landscape.” Presented by J]. O. MacIntosh ‘o2. 

Matthew Pratt, “Portrait of James McCulloch.” The Carl Otto von Kienbusch, 
Jr., Memorial Collection. 

William Seitz, “Mirror.” Presented by the Artist. 

John Constable, “Hampstead Heath.” Presented by John Randall Munn ‘06, and 
Mrs. Munn. 

Gustave Courbet, “La Source.” The C. O. von Kienbusch, Jr... Memorial Collection. 

Fugéne Delacroix, “Hare.” The C. O. von Kienbusch, Jr.. Memorial Collection. 

Amadeo da Pistoia, “Pieta.” Museum Purchase (The John Maclean Magie and 
Gertrude Magie Fund). 

Sebastiano Conca, “Adoration of the Magi.” Museum Purchase. 


SCULPTURE 


Egyptian, Ptolemaic or Saitic; “Head of Lioness”; limestone. The Carl Otto von 
Kienbusch, Jr., Memorial Collection. 

Roman, grd century a.v., “Head of Young Girl of Imperial Family”; marble. 
Museum Purchase. 

French, 14th century, “Madonna and Child”; limestone. Museum Purchase (The 
Caroline G. Mather Fund). 

Spanish, late 14th century, “Tomb Figure of Knight in Armour.” Presented by 
the Baroness Cassel van Doorn. 

English, Nottingham School, circa 1yoo, “God the Father”; head, probably from 
a Trinity; alabaster. The Carl Otto von Kienbusch, Jr.. Memorial Collection. 

German, circa 1460-1470; “St. Martin”; polychromed wood, Gift of the Friends 
of the Museum. 

German, 15th century, “Virgin of the Annunciation”; wood. Presented by the 
Baroness Cassel van Doorn. 

Flemish, early 16th century, “The Road to Calvary”; wooden relief. Museum 
Purchase (The John Maclean Magie and Gertrude Magie Fund). 

Luca della Robbia, “Madonna and Child”; terracotta relief. Presented by Harry 
Lenart. 

Augustin Pajou, “Mme. du Barry”; Sevres biscuit porcelain, Purchase. 


METALWORK 


Silver figurine of bull; Italic, qth-grd century pc. Museum Purchase (The 
Caroline G. Mather Fund). 

Bronze censer in form of bust of Dionysos; Roman, end century a.o. Purchase. 

Bronze contorniate; victorious charioteer with palm on obverse, horse on reverse; 
Roman, 4th century Museum Purchase. 
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Bronze weight in the form of the Emperor Constantine seated on throne; 4th. 
sth century aw. Museum Purchase. 

Gable-end of large enamelled reliquary; the coronation of the Virgin; Limoges, 
igth century. The C. O. von Kienbusch, Jr... Memorial Collection. 

Bronze processional cross decorated with figures in repoussé; Abruzzi, 
century. The Carl Otto von Kienbusch, Jr.. Memorial Collection. 

Dinanderie statuette of Madonna and Child; Flemish, 14th century, Museum 
Purchase (The John Maclean Magie and Gertrude Magie Fund). 

Silver and niello plaque with scene of the Flagellation; German, carly 15th 
century. Museum Purchase (The Caroline G. Mather Fund). 


PRINTS 


Charles Burchfield, “Summer Benediction”; Salvator Dali, “St. George and the 
Dragon”; Lyonel Feininger, the Coast”; Henry G. Keller, “Mexican 
Wood Merchant”; Possoz, “Les Tulipes”; Rudy Povzati, “Palazzo, 
Florence”; Walter R. Rogalski, “Locust”; Paul B. Travis, “Black Bass and 
Minnows.” Presented by William M. Milliken ‘11. 

Charles Herbert Moore, fourteen prints. Presented by Mrs. Frank Jewett Mather. 

Paul Gauguin, “la Orana Maria”; lithograph. Museum Purchase (The Laura P. 
Hall Memorial Collection Fund). 


DRAWINGS 


Charles Herbert Moore, cight drawings and watercolors. Presented by Mis. Frank 
Jewett Mather. 

Abraham Rutgers, the Elder, “River Scene”; Aristide Maillol, album of sketches; 
Emil Nolde, “Suntlowers”; anonymous German, 16th century, “Betrayal of 
Christ,” “Young Man with Grayvhound”’; Grimaldi di Bologna, “ The Deluge”; 
Anonymous Italian, 16th century, “Figure Studies.” Museum Purchase (The 
Laura P. Hall Memorial Collection Fund). 


MISCEILANEOUS 


Cup of painted ware, type of Tepe Givan; Persian, circa 1yoo-1t00 B.C, Purchase, 

Iwo vases of gray ware and two of painted ware, type of Tepe Sialk; Persian, 
roth-gth century wc. Museum Purchase. 

Bowl, dish, and jar; Chinese, Sung and Ming Dynasties. Presented by N. TV. 
Hammer. 

Alabastron, Late Minoan Il; Ivdion, 5th century red-figure askos. Purchase. 

Pwo coins of Caracalla, Presented by Professor Erik Sjoqvist. 

Box ornamented with embriachi work; Italian, 15th century. Gift of Mrs. Edith 
Holt Bloodgood. 

Jewel case; silk-embroidered panels with Biblical and decorative scenes; English, 
late 17th century. The C. O. von Kienbusch, Jr.. Memorial Collection. 

‘Tapestry, river landscape; Brussels, 17th century. Presented by Mrs. Insley B. 
Pyne. 

‘Two late Gothic chests and 18th century chair; Italian. Presented by Mrs. Dan 
Fellows Platt. 

Carved, oak chest; Flemish, 16th century. Presented by Stanley Mortimer, Jr. ‘re. 

Stone stairway, balustrade, and columns from courtvard, Spanish, 16th century; 
two stone doorways, two stone windows, French, 14th-16th century. Presented 
by the Baroness Cassel van Doorn, 


ART MUSEUM PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Ihe Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art 
trom earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department. 

Ihe Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 12 noon, 2 to 4:30 P.M., Sundays 
from 2 to 5 p.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving Day, December 24-25, 91, January 1, 
Faster weekend, and from July 1 to September to. 


RECORD 


Ihe Record is published twice yearly. There is no subscription fee. Inquiries 
amd requests may be addressed to the Editor, Miss Jones. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


Ihe Friends of the Museum was organized in the Spring of 1950 to promote a 
wider interest in The Art Museum among alumni and friends, among the Uni- 
versity and other communities; to enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum 
in order to round out the collections with objects of quality useful in the teaching 
of the Department as well as for the enjovment of the visiting public; to attract 
gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort to obtain eventually a new 
building so very much needed for the adequate display of collections. Special lec- 
tures and exhibitions are arranged for the Friends. Annual memberships begin at 
five dollars. Inquiries may be addressed to any member of the Staff. 
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